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the valley forested with pinyons and cedars. They have a bedstead,
two mattresses which her mother made, a small iron heating stove
which is also used for cooking, and a sewing machine. The two
older girls wear "American" clothes, but the mother and youngest
girl prefer Navaho dresses. They almost never grind corn, and the
mother does not weave. They buy most of their food from the store,
with the exception of meat, which comes from their flock or from
other Indians in payment for services of various kinds.
. The schoolteachers taught the mother how to cook and keep house
in the white style, and she follows some of their instructions in a
modified fashion. She keeps her children much cleaner than the
average and spends much time washing out their clothes. Sometimes
she takes the wash down to an irrigation ditch about half a mile
away, at other times her husband hauls water for her from a well
a little farther off. Like most Navahos who have been to school, she
supplements the family income from time to time by interpreting.
The father lost his parents at an early age and was educated in
the Navaho way by various relatives, especially his wise old maternal
grandfather. He was thus familiar with the classical Navaho tradi-
tion, but before he married he went away from Ramah to work, once
traveling as far as California. He learned enough English to under-
stand simple conversations and can read and write a little. He farms
a patch of corn, squash, and melons but makes his living chiefly by
craft work, at which he is quite skillful. His wife also learned the
craft and often helps him.
Betsy's parents are a congenial and very devoted pair. Her mother
handles contacts with the white world and can be quite persistent on
behalf of her family or for other Indians. The father deals mostly
with Navahos, to many of whom he is related. Both are very much
interested in their children, and, while they instruct and direct them,
they also take pleasure in their companionship and play with them.
Indians in the neighborhood seem to be seeking their advice and
services increasingly, and it is likely that as they grow older their
influence will become much greater than it is now.
Betsy is the only child of the seven in the family who was not
laced to a cradle board in her infancy. Probably her mother thought
at first that the teachers knew best but later found that a cradle
board has advantages in a hogan. Betsy writes that she received both
Navaho and white medical treatments for different illnesses. In